NELSON GOODMAN 


THE EPISTEMOLOGICAL ARGUMENT* 


(Jason has brought back from the nomads of Outer Cantabridgia something 
that Anticus suspects is more fleece than golden.) 


ANTIcus: Tell me about the resurrection. 

Jason: After some centuries, the theory of Innate Ideas has been dis- 
interred, and enthroned as the only adequate explanation for some striking 
facts concerning human linguistic proficiency. 

A: What facts? 

J: In the first place, that all natural languages, however diverse 
in origin and in superficials, have certain remarkable properties in 
common. 

A: But is it remarkable that the elements of any collection have some 
remarkable properties in common? Surely we can find throughout the 
random deals of a pack of cards during an evening some very special 
uniformities; but we do not take them as posing a problem. 

J: The claim is of course much stronger: that any language a human 
being can acquire has the properties in question. 

A: I can imagine having a good deal of trouble mastering a language 
with an alphabet of a million letters and no word less than a million 
letters long. But does this call for elaborate explanation? 

J: The properties in question are more interesting properties of gram- 
matical form and of meaning. 

A: Then the claim is indeed material and testable. I suppose these 
nomads have constructed languages lacking the properties in question, 
and found that earnest efforts to teach them to human beings fail. This 
seems to me not only remarkable but incredible; for the human mind 
strikes me as agile enough to learn, with appropriate instruction and 


* This recasting and expansion of the material in my symposium talk ‘On Some 
Inimical Ideas’ reflects no literary ambitions. The dialogue form offered advantages 
both in organization and in giving an appropriate tone to discussion of a theory that 
only my respect for its advocates enables me to take at all seriously. 
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explanation, almost any transformation or distortion of an already 
familiar language. 

J: I have done them an injustice. They hold only that no language 
lacking the properties in question can be acquired by a human being as an 
initial language. Once one language is available and can be used for giving 
explanation and instruction, the limitations are transcended. 

A: That answers my objection; but now I am puzzled as to how they 

‘propose to examine the claim experimentally. Can they really take an 
infant at birth, isolate it from all the influences of our language-bound 
culture, and attempt to inculcate it with one of the ‘bad’ artificial lan- 
guages? 

J: No. They readily admit this cannot be done. They regard their claim 
as a hypothesis not subject to such direct experimental test, but supported 
by ancillary considerations and evidence. 

A: Very well; the claim is that certain statements about the properties 
of languages that can be initially acquired are plausible, and a certain 
explanation illuminating. But so far we have been speaking vaguely of 
‘certain properties’ or ‘the properties in question’. If we are to judge 
plausibility, we must surely have a clearer formulation or illustrations of 
what these properties are. 

J: My informants are not always very explicit about this. They cite 
some general grammatical properties now and then; but I know you 
would say that each of these has been tailored to fit the known natural 
languages and derives rather from the conceptual apparatus we impose 
upon these languages than from any remarkable affinities among them. 
One case that might carry some weight with you, though, concerns a 
concocted language called Grubleen. It differs from ordinary English only 
in that it contains the predicates ‘grue’ (for “examined before ¢ and green 
or not so examined and blue’’) and ‘bleen’ (for ‘examined before t and 
blue or not so examined and green”) instead of the predicates ‘green’ and 
‘blue’. The claim is that while a user of ordinary English might be taught 
to use Grubleen, no human being could acquire Grubleen as an initial 
language. 

A: Though, as you say, experimental support for this can hardly be 
expected. But I have another worry. Let us assume that we now have 
before us an example of a language that cannot be so acquired. Still, what 
in general is the difference between Grubleen-like and English-like lan- 
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guages? I see by your gesture that you are painfully aware of the difficulties 
of answering that question. So far we seem to have concluded first that 
the claim we are discussing cannot be experimentally tested even when we 
have an acknowledged example of a ‘bad’ language, and second that the 
claim has not even been formulated to the extent of citation of a single 
general property of ‘bad’ languages. 

J: Nevertheless, important conjectures often cannot in the early stages 
be either precisely stated or actually tested. What you have said does not 
convince me that the claim ought to be rejected. If it is suggestive or 
promising enough, we ought rather to help examine and develop it. 

A: You are right in principle; but I am not moved to try in this case, 
since the claim seems to me discredited by antecedent considerations. 

J: Such as? 

A: What we call a language is a fairly elaborate and sophisticated 
symbolic system. Don’t you think, Jason, that before anyone acquires a 
language, he has had an abundance of practice in developing and using 
rudimentary prelinguistic symbolic systems in which gestures and sensory 
and perceptual occurrences of all sorts function as signs? 

J: Yes; but Janguage-acquisition is what is at issue. 

A: You remember, though, that the real issue is over initial acquisition 
of languages, since once some language is available, acquisition of others 
is relatively easy. 

J: True; but surely you do not call those rudimentary systems languages. 

A: No; but I submit that our facility in going from one symbolic 
system to another is not much affected by whether each or either or neither 
is called a language; that acquisition of an initial language is acquisition 
of a secondary symbolic system; and that as we find no interesting limi- 
tations upon what we can acquire as a secondary language, we have no 
ground for believing that there are such limitations upon what we can 
acquire as a secondary symbolic system. In other words, when initial- 
language acquisition is seen as secondary-symbolic-system acquisition, 
the claim that there are rigid limitations upon initial-language acquisition 
is deprived of plausibility by the fact that there are no such limitations 
upon secondary-language acquisition. 

J: lam afraid that what you say undermines also a second claim: that 
initial-language acquisition is astonishingly fast. 

A: Yes. If the language were the first symbolic system acquired, and 
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the process of acquisition considered to begin with the first overt use of 
words, I suppose we might manage to work up some astonishment. But 
if acquisition of the first language is merely passage from a symbolic 
system already acquired to another that we are taught, that is a much 
easier step. On the other hand, if the process of acquiring the first language 
is thought of as beginning with the first use of symbols, then it must begin 
virtually at birth and takes a long time. 

J: Does not all this just move the question back from the nature of 
languages that can be initially acquired to the nature of symbolic systems 
that can be so acquired? I suspect we would find remarkable uniformities 
and astonishing speed of acquisition here. 

A: We'd certainly have an even harder time doing it. Little of the un- 
impressive evidence adduced with respect to languages would be pertinent 
here; and obviously we cannot argue back from uniformity of language 
to uniformity of prelinguistic system. We’d have to examine symbols 
that are not overt and articulate but rather inaccessible and ill-defined. 
And since the prelinguistic systems are likely to be fragmentary as well 
as rudimentary, we'd have trouble deciding when a system is acquired. 
And experimentation under all these difficulties would have to begin with 
symbol-using from the moment of birth. But I hardly have to refute your 
suspicions. Rather than facts crying for a theory, the theory is crying for 
the facts. 

J: Your objections are more telling against my inadequate presentation 
than against the spirit and substance of what I am trying to present. All 
sophistry aside, is there nothing in human behavior you find striking 
enough to demand special explanation? 

A: I can think of some remarkable behavioral facts that call for no such 
explanation as a theory of innate ideas. 

J: For example? 

A: Well, I learned instantly to fall when dropped, and moreover to fall, 
no matter where dropped, precisely toward the center of the earth. 

J: And for this remarkable fact we do need a theory — the theory of 
gravitation. 

A: A set of laws subsuming this behavior under a very general de- 
scription; but I am not inclined to attribute knowledge of these laws to the 
falling objects. 

J: But this is mechanical behavior, common to animate and inanimate 
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objects alike. Living things obey more special laws framed in terms of 
other notions. And human beings, in their cognitive behavior, obey still 
more special laws that require reference to innate ideas. 

A: Your speed there is remarkable enough. Let us take it more slowly. 
Are you saying that human cognition is explicable only by supposing 
that the mind is supplied at the start with the interpretation of certain 
symbols? If that means only that it responds in a fixed way to certain 
stimuli, this suggests a view of mind we would both reject. What seems to 
me notable is not the fixity but rather the flexibility of the mind; its ability 
to adapt, adjust, transform; its way of achieving unity in variety, con- 
stancy amid instability, of inventing rather than obeying. The mind does 
not merely kick when tapped; it gropes. The groping and grasping, the 
seeking and finding, seem to me more characteristic than any mere 
program-reading. 

J: You Berkeleyans always overstress the groping. 

A: And you Leibnizians overstress the predetermination. 

J: We go from pettifogging analysis to loose metaphor, and now name- 
calling! But seriously, I think it is just those capacities of the mind that 
you praise that can be accounted for only by the instrumentation of innate 
ideas. . 

A: We have been paying much less attention to what the theory is than 
to what it is supposed to explain. Let us now assume that for certain 
remarkable facts I have no alternative explanation. Of course, that alone 
does not dictate acceptance of whatever theory may be offered; for that 
theory might be worse than none. -Inability to explain a fact does not 
condemn me to accept an intrinsically repugnant and incomprehensible 
theory. Now I gather that the theory here proposed is that certain ideas 
are implanted in the mind as original equipment. 

J: Roughly that. 

A: And being ideas, they are in consciousness? 

J: No, not necessarily; not even usually. 

A: Then they are in the subconscious mind, operating upon cognitive 
processes, and capable of being brought into full consciousness? 

J: Not even that. I may have no direct access to them at all. My only 
way of discovering them in my own mind may be by the same methods 
that someone else might use to infer that I have them, or I to infer that 
he does. 
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A: Then I am puzzled. You seem to be saying that these innate ideas 
are neither innate nor ideas. 

J: What is innate are not concepts, images, formulae, or pictures, but 
rather ‘inclinations, dispositions, habits, or natural potentialities’. 

A: But I thought the ideas were posited to explain the capacities. If all 
that is claimed is that the mind has certain inclinations and capacities, 
how can you justify calling these ideas? 

J: The justification is historical. Descartes and Leibniz used the term 
‘innate idea’ in just this sense. But after all, it is the theory that counts, 
not the term ‘innate idea’. 

A: In that case, why all the effort at historical justification? And why, 
after admitting the term is controversial and claiming it is unnecessary, do 
these people go on using it? For a very compelling, but not very good, 
reason: that until the term ‘innate idea’ is applied, what is advocated is the 
rather trivial truth that the mind has certain capacities, tendencies, 
limitations. Once we apply the term, in anything like its normal use, the 
thesis becomes far from obvious; but unfortunately, it becomes false or 
meaningless. John Locke made all this acutely clear. 

J: Again I am afraid I have not been careful enough. Rather than 
identify the innate ideas with capacities, etc., I probably should have said 
that these ideas exist as or are ‘innate as’ such capacities. 

A: A few minutes ago you accused me of sophistry; but I bow before 
the subtlety of that last statement. Go again, Jason, and bring back to me 
all the mysteries of ideas being innate as capacities. Then, if you like, we 
can talk again about unsubstantiated conjectures that cry for explanation 
by implausible and untestable hypotheses that hypostatize ideas that are 
innate in the mind as non-ideas. 
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